THE BLIND BARONET. 


by H. SIMMES. 


“Mi good Saunders,” said Miss Sarah King, at the moment of mounting her 
Carriage, “| recommend ycmr master particularly to your care; and during my 
short absence, | confide him to your long-tried devotion and affection. | ask from 
you, for him, care that will be ever attentive, delicate, patient, enduring, full of 
thought —in short, the care as if of a woman. Always remember that Sir 
Richard Ellington is deprived of sight, and that our eyes ought to obey his 
thoughts, as his own eyes formerly did.” 


“My dear Sarah,” said Sir Richard, pressing with affection the hands of his 
young lady, “Saunders will endeavor to imitate the example you have given him, 
and he will show himself, you may rest assured of it, the most attentive as well 
as faithful of guardians during your absence. Go, then, and go without 
inquietude.” 


“| must deport, Richard; but to part from you without inquietude, that is 
impossible, for you know not all that...” 


“| know,” resumed Sir Richard, interrupting her, “that you are an angel of 
goodness and patience. | know that you are young, rich, and full of intellect, 
have come to bury yourself in a solitude; and that you have wished to pass the 
prime of your life in the society of a blind man, that his infirmity makes sullen 
and morose. All this | know perfectly well; but, then, | do not know how to pay 
the deep debt of gratitude that | owe you. Gratitude is but a cold feeling; and 
love it is impossible. Why do you disdain the love of a blind man!” 


“Reflect on that which it is becoming in me to do,” replied the lady. “Do you wish 
to force me to repeat to you the feet—that | am ugly.” 


“| cannot and will not believe it, my dear Sarah. | am certain that you slander 
yourself. It is the feelings of the heart that cast a light upon the countenance, 
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and therefore you must be most beautiful.” 


“And you are blind who say this, dear Richard. Ah! if it were possible, that in 
your single glance you could embrace the entire universe, and that | alone, like 
an invisible fairy, might love you; but a truce to this, it grows late, and | must be 
on my journey. Adieu! then, | shall be back in less than eight days. Meanwhile, 
give me the benefit of your infirmity, and do not see me in your imagination as 
being too ugly. Again, and again, adieu! Saunders, as to you, do not forget.” 


The horses started off at a gallop, and when the rolling of the wheels was no 
longer heard. Sir Richard grasped the arm of Saunders with a vivacity and 
emotion that made the old servant tremble. 


“Run, Saunders,” said he, “run for the Doctor. He is prepared, and only waits to 
be sent for.” 


Saunders quitted the house in haste, and in a quarter of an hour he returned 
with the Doctor. 


“| am ready to undergo the operation of which you have already spoken to me, 
sir,” said the patient, “and you will therefore be so good as to begin it at once.” 


“There may,” answered the Doctor, “be two means adopted for the purpose of 
restoring you to your sight. The first consists in an operation that is very simple, 
and of the success of which, | entertain the strongest confidence. In the event 
that my expectation should be foiled, then there is another mode of treatment to 
be adopted: it is more tedious, more difficult, more dangerous, perhaps, but the 
ultimate cure, in Such cases as yours, is beyond a doubt.” 


“Try, then, your first method, Doctor, and all | hope is, that it may be as 
successful as you wish it.” 


The Doctor took his instruments, and at the end of ten minutes the operation 
was over. The Doctor said that he had the best hopes, and that he should 
return at the end of three dayB, to remove the dressing. In grasping his hand, 


the baronet placed in it a hundred pound note, and then sat himself down to 
pass over these three days of expectation as patiently as he possibly could. But 
when the moment arrived at which his fate was to be decided, his anxiety 
increased to such a degree, as to be ho longer endurable. At one moment the 
patient fancied he could see the pale reflection of a ray of light, that was 
obscured by the superincumbent bandages; and at another that there was only 
before his eyes those mote-filled glares that are the incessant illusions of a 
gaze that is lost in profound obscurity. In vain he sought, he struggled to be 
calm. His hand agitated by a convulsive movement, applied itself to the 
dressing. Soon reason was overcome —the knot was untied—the bandages fell 
to the earth. Alas! profound night covered with its dork and dismal veil the sight 
of the blind man! 


He leant his head upon his breast. He closed his eye-lids, a useless protection 
given by Nature to such as he, and then the tears coursed each other 
continuously, but slowly down his cheeks. But soon he felt ashamed of his 
womanly weakness. He slowly raised his head . and the lids opened, when oh! 
inexpressible happiness! —an ardent, strongly-colored ray of light, penetrated 
even to his very brain. It was a ray of the blessed light from a glorious sun of 
June, that had crept through the crevices of the double blinds, that reached his 
sight. - He stood up greatly agitated; and in the dim obscurity of the apartment 
he was able to recognise many objects well-known to his touch. At first he saw 
them but confusedly; and afterward in a more distinct manner. 


At the same instant the noise of a carriage told him of the approach of his 
preserver. He rushed forward to meet him, and exclaimed with enthusiastic joy, 
“| see, Doctor, | see!” 


The folding doors were quickly opened; it was Sarah who had returned. She 
was—truth must be told—ugly. Her features, that had formerly been beautiful, 
were disfigured by a frightful scar, which appeared to divide the forehead, and 
extended all along one of her cheeks. And yet there was, in the softness of the 
melancholy that characterised her features, a touching grace. In her look there 
was benevolence and mind, combined with great talent In the eyes of Sir 
Richard Ellington she was truly beautiful, for if he had recovered his sight—his 


love had still continued blind as ever. Dazzled by the stream of light that 
inundated the apartment, he remained without movement and without voice. On 
the other hand Sarah, with the true instinct of love, comprehended at a glance 
all that had passed in her absence. 


“You see, Richard,” she cried, “you see, | am certain of it, and all my happiness 
is destroyed.” 


“Why, dearest Sarah, should your happiness be destroyed!” 


“Because | now must no longer be the object of your love—because | am now 
about to separate from you for ever.” 


“Separate! You and | to separate! You to separate from me—you! and 
wherefore?” 


“| have long since told you, Richard, that the day on which you should recover 
your sight must be also that of our separation. | love you, and you are perfectly 
conscious of it—for | have never attempted to conceal the weakness of my 
heart | know, too, yours. It is ardent—it is generous; and from generosity,—from 
a feeling of duty, perhaps, you would insist on marrying me; and if | should 
accede to the proposal, acting under the influence of a sentiment that | do not 
pretend to disguise, | must do that which | know would cause the misery of my 
life. | wish not at all to afflict you by calling to mind the remembrance of your 
first wife. Death has separated you from her; but remember that Arabella was a 
most beautiful creature—that she doted on you, but still your affections were 
not always hers. How, then, could I, with this countenance, expect to find you 
more constant to me? | shall not attempt that which | know to be impossible; but 
in the retreat in which | am now about to bury myself for life, | will carry with me 
the sweet memory of the happiest epoch of my life. Farewell, my dearest 
Richard. | bless Heaven that it has afflicted me, in accomplishing your dearest 
wishes. When | shall be no longer near you, preserve in your memory the 
remembrance of my devotion, and forget, if you can, the miserable image that 
my features must present to you.” 


“Since it must be thus,” replied Sir Richard, “I shall not detain you but—until | 
have recovered my sight In the meanwhile you may remain; for | am still blind. | 
now see no more.” 


“Do not hope to deceive me, for you cannot do so,” she answered with a bitter 
smile. 


Sir Richard had not time to answer her, for the Doctor, running up to him, 
exclaimed— 


“Madman | why did you remove the dressing. Is it that you wish to make your 
blindness incurable; but, no, no,” said he, examining Sir Richard’s eyes, “no— 
Heaven be praised, your eyes are quite healthy, your look is steady—you do 
see; the cure is complete. Quick, quick, let us put on the bandage again.” 


“Wait one moment, Doctor,” observed Sir Richard. “What will you say when | tell 
you, that | am now just as blind, as | was before.” 


“| would then say, that ray own studies, my own eyes, and all my past 
experience, had gone for nothing—but it cannot, | say, it cannot be.” 


“Very well, then, Doctor, | say to you, that your studies, your eyes, and your 
experience have misled you; | do not see at all.” 


“Can it be true?” said the Doctor, in amazement, while Sarah smiled 
incredulously. 


“Perfectly true,” answered Sir Richard, quite calmly. 
“| have seen but two instances of this in all my life, for they are exceedingly 
rare,” remarked the Doctor, in a perfect consternation. “Then me must try 


another mode of treatment Are you disposed to. undergo a new operation?” 


“Exceedingly well disposed, and quite ready for it,” answered the patient 


The Doctor took out his instruments, and asked for linen, that he might make 
ready a bandage. 


“Stop!” exclaimed the lady, “stop, | say; Sir Richard sees perfectly well, although 
he does not like to admit it” 


“This is no child’s play,” observed the Doctor very gravely. “I must tell you, that 
the mode of treatment which | am now about to employ, is one that may restore 
sight to one actually blind, but that would inevitably render blind one who has 
his sight” 


“Go on, Doctor, go on,” was the observation of the gentleman, “for | 
unfortunately have nothing to risk in that way.” 


The bandage was prepared, and already there was flashing in the hand of the 
Doctor the shining blade of a bistouri; when Sarah, who, up to that moment, 
had been in a species of stupor, recovered from it, to throw herself in the arms 
of her lover. 


“My beloved Richard,” she said, “my senses do not deceive me; you see, and | 
am perfectly sure of the fact. Look, Doctor, how clear and serene are his eyes. 
They have none of that fixity which is to be noticed in the eyes of the blind. 
Richard, your glances now rest upon me; there are in them the tokens of the 
deepest affection. Oh, say, then, that you see us. | entreat—I supplicate you to 
do so. Say it, and | will remain—| will never quit you; but let there be no new 
operation—let these hateful instruments be removed. But do nob—oh! do not 
punish me so cruelly, for having preferred your peace of mind to your wishes. 
Doctor, do not attempt to approach him. | do not wish it—do not believe him.” 


The violence of the emotions that agitated her did not permit her to proceed 
further; for she fainted at the very instant that she saw the Doctor about to bring 


the instrument close to the eyes of Sir Richard. 


Poor, heart-broken Sarah was carried out of the room in a state of insensibility, 


and the Doctor who, by a wink from his patient, found he had been tricked, put 
back his instruments, threw away the bandages he had prepared, and took up 
his hat 


“My good friend,” said Sir Richard, “you have, without intending it, done me very 
considerable service, and, forwarded my schemes completely. You will, | am 
sure, pardon me my ruse when you know the motive for it Miss Sarah King 
wished to part from me. She has a very exaggerated idea of her own ugliness. 
She believes she cannot be seen without being disliked; and it was therefore 
necessary that | should not see her. | candidly own to you that | should have 
regretted my cure if | were to purchase it with the loss of Sarah. Her love is 
more necessary to my existence than my sight” 


As he uttered these words, he extended his hand to the Doctor; but the latter, 
taking up a bandage, made a sign for him to seat himself. 


“Is peace made between us?” was the question of the patient to the physician. 


“| have never been in love,” drily answered the Doctor; “but then | have, in my 
time, met with a great many fools.” 


For eight days he was in constant attendance on Sir Richard, and on the ninth 
he entered the apartment at an early hour. 


“Now,” said he, “that you are in a state of health, that you cannot destroy it by 
imprudence, | leave you. You may say, if you please, that you are blind; but | 
shall have nothing to do with it, when the fact is that you see a great deal better 
than | can.” 


“Farewell, then. Doctor, | hope you have no bad feeling toward me.” 
“There is one thing, Sir Richard, that | can never pardon you, and that is your 


having deceived for one moment, an experience that, up to your time, | believed 
to be infallible.” 


“The great man falls seven times a day, Doctor.” 
“Yes, but if | had persisted in my error—if | had operated upon you?” 


“What then? when | have already said that | had much rather lose my sight than 
be deprived of the society of Sarah.” 


“But my reputation, Sir Richard.” 
“Ay, but my love, Doctor.” 


“The deuce take all love!” exclaimed the Doctor, really vexed; “for that | find is 
with you a malady that is really incurable.” 


The worthy Baronet was still laughing at this saying of the Doctor, when Sarah, 
greatly agitated, ran into the room. 


“The Doctor,” she remarked, “has gone away in a furious passion. What can 
have happened between you?” 


“He says he will have nothing more to do with my case.” 


“Ah! then he abandons you, and gives up all hope of restoring you to your 
sight.” 


“He says he will have nothing more to do with my eyes.” 
“Then you are to remain blind.” 

“Yes, for ever blind to your defects.” 

“Oh! then Richard, | must see for both.” 


A month after this conversation, Miss Sarah King guided within the walls of the 
church Sir Richard Elrington, who permitted himself to be led there with all the 


care and caution that is generally taken of a blind man. Every one was 
astonished, as they looked at his large, bright blue eyes, so clear in 
appearance, and so intelligent, that they should be deprived of sight. This, 
however, must be remarked, that the constant love that Sir Richard showed for 
his wife for two years after their marriage, prevented her from suspecting the 
truth. 


It was about the termination of the second year of their marriage that they were 
taking a walk in some fields adjoining the splendid demesne of Sir Richard, that 
he had never quitted from the time of his being united to the object of his love, 
when they found that they had incautiously placed themselves near to a furious 
bull. The wicked animal, attracted by the scarlet scarf of the lady, began to 
bellow, and tear up the earth with his horns. The danger was imminent, and 
retreat impossible. Already was the bull making a dash at the lady, when her 
husband tearing from her her scarf, attracted the animal by waving it toward 
himself. The bull made a furious and desperate rush upon him, but he adroitly 
bounded on one side, and having luckily a sharp gardening knife in his pocket, 
he unclasped it while the bull was coming on, and with the skill of a Spanish 
toreador, he struck the animal in the spine, and stretched it dead at his feet 


The wife of the Baronet, Lady Elrington, regarded the struggle made by her 
husband with equal fear and astonishment In an instant all the secret of the 
past was revealed to her, and she flung herself into his arms, exclaiming— 


“Oh! Richard, Richard, you have deceived me.” 


“No, my dearest | have not deceived you,” was his answer; “for | said | would 
love you—I do love you, and will for ever love you.” 
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